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Abstract 


For centuries, teacher professional development has largely been done by external experts who advise 
teachers on how to improve classroom practice and learner performance. This research explores a 
relatively unchartered idea of history subject panels/clusters as an innovation meant to break away 
jrom orthodox teacher professional development spearheaded by external experts. The research adopts 
a qualitative case study design. One history subject panel was casestudied to examine how teachers 
initiated and sustained improvements in classroom practice and learner performance. Eight history 
teachers, who were active participants in the panel, were purposively sampled out of 25 teachers who 
constituted the history subject panel. Data were gathered through semi-structured interviews, document 
analysis and focus group discussion. Symbolic interactionism was used as the theoretical lens to gain 
deeper insights into how teachers socialised and shared ideas in the subject panel. Results indicated that 
the history subject panel was involved in the induction of new history teachers into the profession and 
the creation of learning communities for history students; practices hitherto undocumented in existing 
literature on subject panels and teacher networks. Results also showed that the activities of the history 
subject panel improved teachers’ classroom practice. The implications of this research are that teacher- 
led subject panels need to be nurtured and supported so that teacher-driven continuous professional 
development can be enacted across all the subjects offered in the school curriculum. Subject panels can 
reduce schools’ dependency on external experts for teacher professional development, making teachers 
the proverbial doctors who can heal themselves. 

Keywords: history subject panels/clusters, qualitative case study, teacher induction, student learning 
communities, sustainable innovation, teacher professional development 


Introduction 


The creation of subject panels is a shift from the traditional top-down teacher professional 
development models that are spearheaded by external experts hired from outside the school 
system. Subject panels place teacher improvement squarely in the hands of the teachers who 
need a remedy to improve their practice and, ultimately, learner performance. But, globally, 
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teacher professional development has mainly been practiced as a top-down initiative wherein 
teachers often play a subordinate role as they are told what to do to improve their classroom 
practices (Chikoko, 2007; Dehghan, 2020; Govender, 2018; Hardman et al., 2015). Subject 
panels, also known as subject clusters or teacher networks, are a relatively new phenomenon in 
teacher professional development, especially in the developing world (Jita & Mokhele, 2012; 
Shikalepo, 2018). As a result, from their inception, the purpose and activities of subject clusters 
have been a bone of contention between teacher leaders (who often run them) and the school 
administrators (who supervise them and the teachers) (Chikoko & Aipinge, 2009). 

The establishment of subject panels, thus, seems to have created two centres of power 
in the school system, threatening the dominant hierarchical unipolar power structure which 
revolves around the school principal. Most heads of schools are used to traditional teacher 
development practices which emanate from “upper sources of authority” (Dehghan, 2020, p. 
3); such as curriculum supervisory authorities or policymakers. Despite efforts to decentralise 
school leadership, conventional staff development programmes tend to follow a bureaucratic 
hierarchy of power which is still functional in most schools. 

The subject-cluster model breaks away from the orthodox top-down paradigm by adopting 
a bottom-up, teacher-centric approach to teacher professional development (Dehghan, 2020; 
Garcia-Martinez & Tadeu, 2018; Tikkanen et al., 2019). In this context, the initiative to improve 
teacher professional practice is placed in the teacher’s hands, rather than administrators and/ 
or external experts — more akin to a doctor who prepares remedies for him- or herself. Recent 
research has shown that classroom practice improves when teachers are given the autonomy to 
find solutions to challenges they encounter in their practice (Gore & Rosser, 2020; Govender, 
2018; Mansfield & Thompson, 2016; Rincon-Gallardo & Fullan, 2016; Stacy, 2013). When 
teachers are involved in their own professional development, their confidence with, ownership 
of and commitment to new ideas and school reform increase. 


Models for Teacher Professional Development 


Several models have been developed to support teacher professional development in 
many countries and in different contexts (Mokhele, 2011). But traditional teacher professional 
development has largely been characterised by sporadic once-off workshops intended to provide 
teachers with the latest information on particular aspects of their work (Bett, 2016). Traditional 
teacher development is usually unconnected to teachers’ classroom realities because it is often 
led by hired external experts (Dehghan, 2020). This commonly used approach is often called 
staff development in many countries. 


Staff Development Model 


The staff development model is the traditional top-down approach often initiated by 
curriculum supervisory authorities, university experts and/or school administrators who 
spearhead teacher professional development (Ngcoza & Southwood, 2015; Ngema & Lekhetho, 
2019; Tikkanen et al., 2019). Traditional staff development workshops are led by external 
experts, hired from outside the school, and teachers are semi-passive recipients of the new 
knowledge that is expected to improve their practice. This model has been tried and tested in 
both developed and developing countries, with varying degrees of success. 

Villegas-Reimers (2003) found that staff development workshops improved learners’ 
achievement in mathematics and writing skills in Australia when teachers shared their 
pedagogical challenges with the external experts who came to assist them. However, many 
studies (Ngema & Lekhetho, 2019, Wong & Bautista, 2017; Yates, 2012) have found this 
authority-oriented approach to teacher professional development to be ineffective in promoting 
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sustainable school reform and changes in classroom pedagogy. This is mainly because hired 
experts are far removed from classroom realities and the unique contexts particular schools 
and teachers operate in. So, the past decades have seen a paradigm shift in the way teacher 
professional development is conceptualised. Current research (Dehghan, 2020; Garcia- 
Martinez & Tadeu, 2018; Govender, 2018; Tikkanen et al., 2019) is advocating for school- 
based professional development models that are organised and led by the teachers themselves. 


School Clusters 


The new perspective suggests that teacher professional development should be led by 
the teachers themselves and be closely aligned to their daily work (Garcia-Martinez & Tadeu, 
2018; Tikkanen et al., 2019). Thus, teacher professional development is now regarded as a 
collaborative process in which teachers learn from each other and initiate or adapt professional 
development programmes to suit their unique contexts and specific needs (Ajani, 2019; Picower, 
2015). School clusters, also known as school networks, aim at bringing together schools in 
one geographical area and pool resources and expertise to support school reform and teacher 
professional development. 

The Australian National School Network (NSN), for instance, was used to identify 
challenges preventing schools from implementing new ideas to improve teaching and learning 
(Day & Sachs, 2004). This project has been credited for successful pedagogical reform in over 
400 Australian schools. It linked teacher professional development to ongoing school-based 
research, transformed classroom practice and improved teacher competency and, ultimately, 
learner performance. School clusters have also been popular as a model for improving school 
administration, reform implementation and teacher competency in Nigeria (Ajani & Govender, 
2018); Tanzania (Hardman et al., 2015); South Africa (Jita & Mokhele, 2012) and Namibia 
(Shikalepo, 2018). In Zimbabwe, school clusters were introduced as a joint initiative by the 
governments of Zimbabwe and the Netherlands to promote quality education under the Better 
Schools Programme in 1993 (Chikoko, 2007). Subject clusters were later introduced in 1999 as 
sub-units of the school clusters. 


Teacher Networks 


Teacher networks, also known as professional learning communities, subject clusters 
or subject panels, even though the terms have their own nuances, are a relatively new model 
for teacher professional development in most developing countries (Garcia-Martinez & Tadeu, 
2018; Nakambonde-Daniel, 2018); although there is a rather long history of subject panels in the 
developed countries. This model brings together teachers from the same or different schools to 
address the common problems they encounter in their practice. For instance, secondary school 
teachers who teach the same subject can form a subject panel which promotes their collective 
interests. Teacher networks can also play a mentoring role in which experienced teachers assist 
novice teachers on how they can improve pedagogical practice and become better and more 
effective teachers (Falyakhov, 2018; Garcia-Martinez & Tadeu, 2018). 

Wong and Bautista (2017) argued that teachers should be responsible for managing the 
subject networks to wean off dependency on external experts. However, some studies have 
recorded power struggles between school principals and teacher leaders for the control of 
subject clusters (Chikoko & Aipinge, 2009; Jita & Mokhele, 2012). Not much research has been 
done to explore the activities of subject panels, especially in Zimbabwe as previous studies 
tended to focus more on school clusters as opposed to subject panels (Chikoko, 2007; Delport 
& Makaye, 2009; Maphosa et al., 2013). The current research sought to gain insights into the 
workings of one history subject panel at the grassroots level. 
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Functions of Teacher Networks 


The literature suggests that teacher networks engage in a variety of activities designed 
to improve teaching and learning in schools. In the Russian Federation for instance, Falyakhov 
(2018) established that teacher clusters help to bring together experienced mentors with new 
college graduates so that they can learn from one another. Falyakhov (2018) emphasised that, 
“not only those who have a lot of experience in pedagogical work, but also those who have 
just come out of the trainees’ environment may and should be mentors, because production 
needs new generators of ideas, which, as we know, should be sought among young people, 
and they, in turn, need experience to consolidate the acquired knowledge ...” (p. 93). Clusters 
make learning an iterative and collaborative process between the experienced mentors (with 
their tried and tested practices) and the inexperienced (with their new and untested knowledge), 
which may prove useful in initiating and fostering pedagogical change. 

In their study of cluster-based professional development in New Zealand, Starkey et al. 
(2007) found that secondary school teachers participated in various job-embedded activities and 
the implementation of standards-based assessment as required by the New Zealand education 
authorities. In Zimbabwe, South Africa and Namibia teacher clusters also spend most of their 
time advancing the policy agendas of their governments (Chikoko & Aipinge, 2009, Maphahlele 
& Rampa, 2015; Nakambonde-Daniel, 2018). 

In Zimbabwe and Namibia, clusters provide opportunities for teachers to work together 
on syllabus interpretation, scheming and setting common test papers and marking guides 
(Maphosa et al., 2013; Shikalepo, 2018). Owens, Pogodzinsk and Hill (2016) observed that, 
“professional development is most effective when it is relevant to the teachers by being 
intensive, ongoing and connected to practice” (p. 207). In Nigeria, Nwagbara (2014) found that 
teachers discuss difficult concepts, teaching-learning techniques, develop instructional media 
and jointly plan lessons in their clusters. 


Challenges Faced by Teacher Networks 


Teacher networks require proper management if they are to fulfil their teacher professional 
development mandate. Wong and Bautista (2017) argued that teacher networks must be managed 
by the teachers themselves, leaving most clusters with practical organisational challenges. In 
Zimbabwe, teacher clusters were introduced as sub-units within school clusters, making them 
unpopular with school principals, who felt that teacher leaders were somehow usurping their 
powers (Chikoko, 2007). Some teacher clusters are made up of teachers working in schools that 
may be far apart. Problems of distance and teacher absenteeism at professional development 
sessions have been found to be rampant (Kennedy, 2011). Battersby and Verdi (2015) found 
that small schools often struggle to fund teachers to attend professional development seminars 
conducted at distant stations. As a result, teachers end up not attending the teacher networks, 
making them miss out on new ideas and interactions, which could have helped them improve 
their classroom practice and support school reform efforts. 


Theoretical Framework 


The theory of symbolic interactionism provided guidance for this research on teacher 
activities, collaboration and collegiality during history subject panel meetings and seminars. 
The theory, as articulated by George Herbert Mead and Herbert Blumer, holds that human 
beings construct meaning of the world through interaction, communication and working 
together in social and professional groups (Haralambos et al., 2013). This research focused 
on the meanings the high school history teachers ascribed to the history subject panel as they 
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engaged in discussions and shared ideas on history pedagogy and classroom management. They 
dialogued on effective instructional practice, how they could improve their own teaching and 
student performance. 

The research sought to understand, from the teachers’ perspective, how facilitators for 
the history subject panel seminars were selected, who set the agendas for the meetings, and the 
type of activities they engaged in during the panel meetings/seminars. Through interaction, 
active and collaborative learning, the teachers engaged with content and pedagogical knowledge 
of history as an academic subject. Academic and social interaction in the panel enabled the 
teachers to suggest possible solutions to the challenges they encountered in their practice, 
making symbolic interactionism an appropriate theoretical lens for this research. The current 
research sought to explore whether (and how) the activities of the selected history subject panel 
were empowering teachers to professionally develop themselves without input form external 
experts. 


Research Aim and Research Questions 


This research aimed at exploring how teachers in a history subject cluster challenged the 
implicit notion that they may not be well placed to provide sustainable solutions to problems of 
practice by initiating and sustaining their own professional development. The central argument 
is that subject panels can provide sustainable, teacher-led, grassroots innovations for teacher 
professional development, which has, hitherto, been in the hands of external experts. Two major 
questions driving the argument in this research were: 

e What were the unique practices of a history subject panel that served as a platform for 

school-based teacher professional development? 

e How can these practices be supported and/or sustained? 


Research Methodology 
General Background 


A qualitative research approach was adopted to examine the innovations of one subject 
panel in the Masvingo District of Zimbabwe. The adoption of the qualitative research approach 
was partly informed by the theory of symbolic interactionism (Haralambos et al., 2013), which 
was used as a lens to understand how participants constructed meanings through interaction. 
Cohen, Manion and Morrison (2011) argued that the social world can only be understood from 
the “standpoint of the individuals who are part of the ongoing action being investigated” (p. 
15). The qualitative research approach was also deemed appropriate to gather rich descriptive 
data from informed participants (Creswell, 2013), on the activities of the selected history 
subject panel. Permission to collect data for this research was granted by the University of 
the Free State Education Ethics Board in June 2015 under Ethics Clearance Number UFS- 
HS2015/0291; which was subsequently used to apply for access to schools and history subject 
panels in Zimbabwe from the Ministry of Primary and Secondary Education. 


Research Design 


A case study research design was adopted to gain deeper insights into the activities of 
one history subject panel. The panel was case studied from July 2015 to March 2016. Although 
the case study research design has often been criticised for its limited generalisability to a wider 
population, its particularisation can also be seen as its main strength because, “it can provide 
insights that may be useful in other related contexts” (Spillane, 2000, p. 309).The case study 
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design allowed for prolonged engagement with the panel to observe how it operated and the 
challenges it encountered as a novel approach to teacher professional development. Secondary 
school teachers who participated in history subject panels in Masvingo Province were targeted. 
For logistical and financial reasons, the whole target population could not be involved in the 
research (Cohen et al., 2011), making sampling inevitable. 


Sample Selection 


Purposive sampling was used to select the most active panel. The most active panel 
was a history cluster which held two or three meetings/seminars per school term (the school 
calendar has three terms a year); and had documented minutes of such activities. The most 
active panel for the purposes of this research was found to be the Masvingo District history 
subject cluster. Eight history teachers were purposively sampled; one from each of the eight 
schools that made up the Masvingo District history subject panel. The panel had a total of 25 
history teachers. The selected participants were Advanced Level (A-level/Form 5 & 6) history 
teachers. In Zimbabwe A-level are the preparatory classes for university studies. These teachers 
were either members of the panel executive committee, experienced facilitators, or just active 
members (most involved in activities) of the panel. Potential participants were asked if they 
were willing to take part in the research. Those who agreed signed consent forms as proof of 
voluntary participation. They were informed of their right to withdraw from the research with or 
without giving any reasons and were assured of confidentiality through the use of pseudonyms. 


Instruments and Procedures 


Document analysis, semi-structured interviews, observations and a focus-group 
discussion (FGD) were used to gather data. Document analysis involved an examination of the 
minutes of the meetings and seminars the panel held. The minutes provided vital information 
on the venues for the panel meetings/seminars, agendas, facilitators, attendance and the 
activities the panel engaged in. Information from the minutes helped in focusing the questions 
in the interview guide, FGD protocol and the observation schedule. Semi-structured interview 
questions were used to solicit views and opinions on the efficacy of the history subject panel 
from the eight teachers sampled. The interviews focused on how facilitators were selected, the 
setting of the agendas, the activities of the panel, the challenges teachers faced, the viability 
of the panel, and how the panel could be improved. Interviews were tape recorded and later 
transcribed verbatim into typed text using a word processor. 

The first researcher attended and observed four history subject panel meetings between 
July 2015 and March 2016 as a non-participant observer. He did not participate in the meetings 
but asked for permission (from the panel executive committee) to sit-in, audio-record and take 
notes on the proceedings. Three meetings were workshops for history teachers. The teacher- 
facilitators engaged their colleagues in discussion and debate on how they could assist students 
interpret the key words used in essay questions and improve their essay writing skills. One 
meeting was a seminar in which A-level history students presented papers they had researched 
from past examination questions. The seminar strengthened learning communities for history 
students and prepared them for their final external examinations. The observation guide used 
by the first researcher identified the facilitators, the nature and quality of interactions, the locus 
of power and control, comments the teachers made and how differences were resolved. These 
observations were meant to authenticate the responses participants gave in the interviews. They 
also provided first-hand information on the activities of the history subject panel as a platform 
for teacher professional development. 
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One focus group interview brought together all the eight participants for an FGD. The 
aim was to allow the eight history teachers to engage in a collective discussion on how the 
history panel was functioning and promoting (or failing to promote) the interests of the history 
teachers. The FGD had a duration of one and a half hours and was audio-recorded for latter 
transcription into typed text. The discussion verified the authenticity of the responses given in the 
interviews by the participants. Rabiee (2004) advised that the focus group interview generates 
data which “are often deeper and richer than those obtained from one-to-one interviews...as 
well as illuminating the differences in perspective between groups of individuals” (p. 656). The 
FGD raised some issues which the researchers had not captured in the focus group interview 
guide, like school principals’ negative attitudes towards the history panel and overcrowding 
at the panel seminars. It also generated unrestricted conversation and debate on the activities, 
successes and challenges of the history subject panel as a grassroots innovation to teacher 
professional development. 


Data Analysis 


Data gathered from minutes of the subject panel meetings/seminars, observations, audio- 
recorded one-on-one interviews and the focus group interview were electronically transcribed 
using a Microsoft-Word processor. The transcribed and printed data were then manually coded, 
categorised, tabulated and arranged to decipher convergencies, divergences as well as emerging 
themes. Documentary data from the minutes of the subject cluster meetings and seminars were 
examined through interpretive content analysis to make sense of what was written (Bogdan 
& Biklen, 1992). The written evidence was then coded and categorised into themes to show 
the agendas of the meetings, the facilitators and the activities the panel engaged in. Data 
from transcribed one-on-one interviews and observation protocols were examined, coded, 
categorised and reduced to bring out common ideas. The common ideas from the interviews 
and observations were then synthesised, aggregated and crystallised into emerging themes. 

Analysis of data from the FGD went through several stages starting with examining the 
32-page volume of the transcribed group interview text. This first stage of analysis involved 
making sense of the data and “getting rid of extra and irrelevant information” (Rabiee, 2004, 
p. 657), which participants had brought up during the discussion. The evidence from the 
group discussion, which was deemed relevant to the research questions, was then categorised, 
coded, tabulated and reduced into manageable units. Data from the FGD was triangulated with 
data from the interviews, documents and observations to check for uniqueness, similarities, 
consistency and authenticity. Evidence from the four research tools was then aggregated and 
crystallised into emerging themes which are presented in the next chapter. 


Research Results 


This research explored and unpacked the activities and efficacy of the Masvingo District 
history subject panel as a teacher-managed innovation for teacher professional development 
in Zimbabwe. Four themes emerged during data analysis: selection of facilitators, agendas for 
panel meetings, activities during panel meetings and efficacy of the subject panel. 


Selection of Facilitators 
The research sought to determine from participants how facilitators were selected 
to lead discussions in the history subject panel. Mberi, a member of the panel executive 


committee, explained that: “Usually we select somebody with marking experience [of external 
examinations] or somebody who has been in the field for some time.” He also suggested that 
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the subject panel did not often use external experts because “they are out of touch with what is 
happening in the classroom.” It, thus, appears that the subject panel executive committee had 
the mandate to select facilitators for the sessions. On the same issue of facilitators, Mapakise 
remarked: “the committee sits down and chooses facilitators. Sometimes we have volunteers 
to facilitate.’”’ The executive committee seemed to do most of the selection, although some 
teachers volunteered to facilitate. Chingeve supported what Mberi had said: “Teachers can 
be selected to facilitate based on the results they produce. The examination results can be a 
reflection of the competence of the teacher.” 

Chambara and Zhou also confirmed that examiners were often preferred as facilitators 
in the subject panels. Three of the four history subject panel meetings, observed by the first 
researcher, were led by teachers who were also external examiners. However, one panel meeting 
was facilitated by an external expert, who is the author of several A-Level history textbooks. 
The selection of the latter seemed to contradict Mberi, who said that they do not hire external 
experts because they are out of touch with classroom reality, even though it was probably a 
strategic choice to get insights from the author of the very textbooks that the teachers used for 
teaching. In summary, it would appear that facilitators for history subject panel meetings are 
often selected by the executive committee, with occasional input from the teachers. 


Agendas for Panel Meetings 


The research solicited participants’ views on how agendas for the history subject panel 
were set. Mberi pointed out that: “We prefer the chairman and his committee to do so. It’s mostly 
the executive committee's duty to set the agenda.” Mapakise confirmed thus “the executive... 
they normally do not consult. They just impose.” The executive committee appeared to have the 
mandate to set the agenda. However, Nyota, Zhou and Zvaita seemed to see things differently. 
Nyota pointed out that, “At the end of the meeting, there can be a plenary session whereby 
people are asked to brainstorm issues that proved to be a challenge during the meeting. These 
are the issues which are tabled for future meetings.’ Zhou added: “It is the teachers who tell the 
executive committee what to include in the next meeting.” Zvaita expressed similar views when 
he said that “during meetings, teachers may point out areas in need of further discussions. 
These form part of the agenda for the next meeting.” These three participants seem to suggest 
that the teachers’ input on the agenda was perhaps much more than just occasional. 

In further unpacking the issue of teachers’ input on the agenda of subject panels, Chambara 
explained how the teachers’ inputs sometimes clashed with the interests of the executive 
committee: “The executive will be saying, ‘last time we discussed syllabus interpretation, so 
this time we are moving on to examination techniques’, but teachers may have unanswered 
questions on syllabus interpretation. The executive may want progress and move on to new 
issues.” This is when the interests of the executive committee might be seen to override those 
of the ordinary members of the subject panel. This is perhaps a matter of degree rather than lack 
of participation in agenda setting altogether. 


Activities during Panel Meetings 
Results suggest that three key activities dominated the work of the history subject panel, 


namely: the involvement of A-level history students in the seminars, improving teachers’ 
educational practice and inducting new history teachers into the profession. 
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Student Involvement in Seminars 


In a rather uncommon but exciting twist, the history subject panel sessions brought 
together history teachers and A-level history students. In the interview, Mberi explained that: 


Before the seminar begins, some teachers will be marking the tasks given to students for seminar 
paper presentations. Some will be trying to interpret the questions to the other teachers so that 
there will be no confusion in front of the students. We will be teaching each other how to mark 
those essays and making some additions to what students would have written in their essays 
before students start their presentations. 


Document analysis of the minutes of the history subject panel meetings revealed that 
teachers engaged in syllabus interpretation and the assessment of A-level students’ essay- 
writing skills. In three subject panel meetings, teachers were observed helping each other 
to interpret and answer A-level history examination questions. Teachers who were external 
examiners led the discussions, while the other panel members made contributions and raised 
issues that needed clarification. Chambara pointed out that, “what happens is that schools are 
given different questions to present and the presentation should be done by students and not 
teachers. So, we will be having teachers at these seminars, with students presenting.” Similarly, 
Zhou added that “students do the presentations and those teachers who are examiners will help 
where pupils fail to present good answers.” The themes on the facilitation by teachers who are 
examiners and student involvement in the activities of the history subject panels recurred in 
conversations with all the research participants. 


Improving Educational Practice 


Mapakise continued to unpack the activities that teachers engaged in during subject 
panel sessions as follows: “We will be mainly focusing on the best ways that can be adopted 
to teach the history subject ... This will help teachers to guide students on how they can write 
better essays at A-level. The main target is to improve the pass rate.” He elaborated further: 
“We mainly focus on technicalities to answer questions, the interpretation part of the questions. 
The content part — there is a general assumption that every practising teacher has the content 
of the subject. So, the issue of content is given very little attention.” Observations made by the 
first researcher during a history subject panel meeting held on 8 March 2016 seemed to support 
what Mapakise described in the interview. During the meeting, teachers mainly asked questions 
centred on the interpretation of task words in an essay, such as “Jo what extent”, “How far”’, 
“Evaluate”, and “Discuss”. Content was only used to illustrate what the task words meant. 

Part of the reason for not focusing on content could be that all A-level history teachers 
have a minimum of a first degree with history as a major, so it was generally assumed that 
they have adequate content knowledge of the subject. Chingeve also explained that: “teachers 
actually look at the questions they find difficult in their respective schools. They bring these to 
the panel sessions and the executive committee finds teachers who are experts in those areas, 
and these facilitate the discussions.” The focus on improving teachers’ pedagogical knowledge 
during history subject panel sessions appeared to be another recurring theme in the discussions 
with the participants. 
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Inducting New A-level History Teachers 


One critical activity that is somewhat unusual, in which the Masvingo District history 
subject panel was involved, was the induction of new A-level history teachers into the profession. 
As Chambara explained: 


When you come from university or college, you will be an academic ... but when you are taught in 
the subject panel, you become a professional. You meet teachers with different experiences, years 
of teaching in the field and you get information through interaction. They will be teaching you 
how you teach these students. What you have to focus on is different from the experience that you 
got from university or college. 


New history teachers are inducted into the history classroom by the history subject 
panel. They collaborated with more experienced colleagues to ease their adaptation into the 
classroom. Chambara stressed the disparity that often exists between what teachers learn at 
universities and classroom realities. What teachers learn at universities may be different from 
what they experience in schools. History subject panels thus seem to be closing the gap between 
university knowledge and classroom practice, something that is of critical importance, but often 
neglected in many developing countries with relatively weaker systems of teacher induction. 
Chingeve also pointed out that, “The moment you are to teach A-Level for the first time, you find 
out you actually face a lot of complications. It’s like you are actually walking on a mine-infested 
field and you definitely need someone to take you along.” In this case, the History subject panel 
seminars appear to fill an important void on induction by providing new A-level teachers with 
the much-needed space to solicit and receive help from more experienced colleagues. 


Efficacy of the History Subject Panel 


While the history subject panel engaged in a variety of activities to promote teacher 
professional development, there were militating factors that conspired to undermine the 
efficacy of the Masvingo District history subject panel. The FGD held with the eight teachers 
brought out three key threats to the efficacy of the history subject panel. These threats were: 
poor funding, school principals’ negative attitudes and overcrowding at the history seminars. 


Poor Funding 


During the focus group interview, the first researcher inquired about the challenges the 
Masvingo District history subject panel faced. The following are excerpts from the FGD. 


Mapakise: The main problem clusters complain about is the issue of funding. Funding is not there, and 
the members will be struggling to attend the cluster meetings...The schools don t want to give out 
money. Sometimes, we have to pump out from our pockets. 

Chingeve: You will actually find that funding is a problem. Take, for example, when you need funds for 
typing the much-needed literature for use by teachers, you actually find that the funds are not 
forthcoming. 

Charamba: The school head will say, “your things are expensive to the school. We want to save funds 
for the school.” So, sometimes they won t allow you to go out there because they will say, “you 
claim travelling and subsistence allowance to go there,” and also, “to those seminars you want 
to claim and to go with those pupils.” This is another challenge to the school to fund those pupils 
to attend these seminars; especially our rural day secondary schools — their funds are limited 
because parents are poor. 
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These utterances by the participants paint a rather gloomy picture of the future of the 
subject panels. School principals, who are expected to support teacher professional development, 
often seem to be constrained or perhaps even unwilling to fund subject clusters. The challenge 
of inadequate financial resourcing of most rural (and sometimes urban) schools could militate 
against formation and sustainability of effective subject panels. But referring to history subject 
cluster activities as “your things” may also suggest that the principal (at Chambara’s school) did 
not have a favourable attitude towards the history subject panel. 


School Principals’ Negative Attitudes 


The FGD also brought out the issue of some school principals’ negative attitudes towards 
the history subject panel. 


Zhou: There are some teachers who complain about administration in their schools. There are some who 
say that their headmasters refuse to give them permission to attend these panel meetings. And 
in some cases, they in fact complain about financial issues. When you attend such a committee 
[subject panel meeting], you are supposed to be financed by the school, then some headmasters 
say the school does not have money and attendance is not always 100% because of headmasters’ 
lack of support. 

Nyota: The schools don t want to give out money ... when we attended a certain panel meeting at Ndarama, 
we had to go there using our own means, out of our own interest. We had to pump out from our 
own pockets. 

Mapakise: The National Association of Secondary School Heads (NASH) often pledges to sponsor, but 
sometimes you will find NASH hasnt given us anything. They just say write down your names 
and the number of people attending and take the minutes. 


Some school heads’ negative attitudes towards subject panels made teachers and students 
use their own resources to attend history subject panel activities. Some of the principals 
complained that the subject panels were a waste of scarce financial resources. Others saw 
the panels as creating two centres of power because they were not under their administrative 
control because they were led by teacher leaders. The issue of school heads denying teachers 
the opportunity to participate in history subject panels surfaced several times during the one- 
on-one interviews as well as the FGD. 


Overcrowding at Seminars 


One issue which spontaneously emerged during the FGD was that of overcrowding 
during the subject panel seminars that involved A-level history students. The issue of space was 
not captured in the focus group interview guide because the researchers had never thought of it 
when they constructed the guide. Chingeve brought up the issue of space as a challenge to the 
efficacy of their history subject panel. 


Chingeve: There is overcrowding at seminars and some teachers come late for meetings due to transport 
problems. 

Mberi: At times, there is overcrowding at these panels and sharing of information becomes a problem. 

Nyati: Joo many students are difficult to control, and this makes the panel seminars ineffective. 

Nyota: Overcrowding at seminars leads to poor communication, causing student disciplinary 
problems. 

Zhou: But gentlemen the problem of overcrowding is not for our seminars only. All schools in our country 
are overloaded. We have classes with more than 50 students each. 

Mberi: Overcrowding at our seminars is a problem we have to learn to live with. This is a policy issue 
which we may never be able to solve. Like Mr Zhou is pointing out even classes at our schools 
are overloaded. 
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Overcrowding at seminars was a theme that emerged during the FGD with participants 
which the researchers had not anticipated when they prepared the focus group interview guide. 
The first researcher later observed the problem of lack of space at the venue where a seminar 
was held with A-level history students. He observed that it was difficult for the facilitators 
to respond to all the concerns raised by students due to overcrowding. Many A-level history 
students appeared eager to attend the subject panel seminars and participate in the learning 
communities created. 


Discussion 


This research explored and unpacked the activities and efficacy of one history subject 
panel as an innovative grassroots model for teacher professional development. Garcia-Martinez 
and Tadeu (2018) observed the shortcomings of preservice training for secondary school 
teachers when they pointed out that, “the professionals who practice in secondary school lack 
specific training as teachers. Because for decades, training has been committed to the mastery of 
content rather than the possession of pedagogical skills, these teachers have gaps that limit their 
teaching practices” (p. 149). The current research on the history subject panel as an innovation 
for teacher professional development can be an important bridge to the gap between what new 
teachers learnt in universities and what they experience in the classroom. Results from the 
current research indicate that, given the opportunity, subject panels can play a key role in the 
staff development of novice colleagues, who can benefit from interaction with experienced 
colleagues. This shows that the proverbial “Doctor, heal thyself’ is indeed possible if teachers 
are afforded the opportunity to staff develop each other; instead of waiting for external experts 
(who are far detached from everyday classroom practice) to come and tell them what to do to 
improve their practice and learner performance. 

Some key findings from this research seem to speak directly to existing literature. For 
instance, the history subject panel executive committee selected knowledgeable and experienced 
panel members to be facilitators for the seminars, instead of hiring external experts. This aligned 
with research by Stacy (2013), which established that professional development for teachers 
should utilise local expertise so that, “teachers can reclaim their professional autonomy by 
becoming experts within their schools” (p. 46). The use of local experts also supports Rincon- 
Gallardo and Fullan’s (2016) assertion that empowered teachers can help improve colleagues’ 
instructional practice. 

However, some results from the current research seem to contradict the principles 
of democratisation embedded in existing literature. Tikkanen et al. (2019) suggested that 
facilitators for teacher professional development sessions should be chosen by the teachers 
themselves to increase collegiality. While in some cases, the teachers self-selected themselves 
to facilitate the history panel sessions, there were instances where the executive could be seen 
to impose with relatively little input from the teachers. A balancing act is often needed in the 
development of the agenda, to encourage ownership and engagement by the teachers. Hargreaves 
et al. (2013) argued in favour of teacher involvement in planning professional development 
programmes so that teachers’ needs are reflected. Mansfield and Thompson (2016) argued for 
teacher involvement in agenda-setting to increase ownership and commitment to professional 
development initiatives. 

The use of the history panel to induct new A-level history teachers into the teaching 
profession and the creation of student learning communities appeared to be two novel 
practices emanating from the current study, hitherto undocumented in existing literature. While 
existing literature suggested that subject panels play an important role in teacher professional 
development, the unique findings in the current research add new dimensions to the role of 
subject panels. The history subject panel case studied appeared to be taking a new professional 
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role of inducting new history teachers into the profession and creating learning communities 
for A-level history students. Previous studies focused on the creation of professional learning 
communities or communities of practice for teachers, and not for students (Chikoko, 2007; 
Jita & Mokhele, 2012; Shikalepo, 2018; Tikkanen et al., 2019). The Masvingo District history 
subject panel seemed to be adding a new dimension to the concept of learning communities by 
bringing together A-level history students so that they could learn from one another, instead 
of relying on their subject teachers. Student learning communities can be extended to all the 
subjects offered in the school curricula; and can be internationalised as an innovation to improve 
learner performance across the globe. 


Conclusions and Implications 


This research examined the activities and efficacy of one history subject panel as an 
innovation for teacher professional development in Masvingo Province in Zimbabwe. The case 
study of a history subject panel generated new insights into how subject panels can be used to 
induct new teachers into the profession and organise history students into learning communities, 
not only in Zimbabwe, but throughout the world. 

The innovation on teacher induction using subject panels, if sustained and extended to 
all the subjects offered in the school curricula, can bridge the gap between theory taught in 
schools of teacher education in universities and practice existing in schools. Sustainability and 
going-to-scale will, however, not be possible without due collaboration with policymakers, 
school principals and learners. The missing voices of the policymakers, principals and students 
in the current research are gaps that can be pursued in future studies on subject panels and their 
efficacy in different contexts and countries. The formation and sustainability of student learning 
communities is yet to be studied further and documented in depth, pointing new directions for 
future research. Although students are the chief client in all education systems, and the ultimate 
beneficiaries from teacher professional development, they are often marginalised in research on 
how classroom practice can be improved. Future research on learning communities for teachers 
can be reconceptualised to include policy makers, school principals and students in different 
countries. 

In its own contribution, this research dispels the myth that teachers cannot come up with 
sustainable solutions to challenges they encounter in their practice. Indeed, under the right 
conditions, it is possible for subject panels to provide useful innovations to teacher professional 
development in different countries, reducing dependency on external experts who may be far 
removed from classroom situations and the problems teachers encounter in their daily practice. 
Who else can be better placed to seek solutions to challenges in classroom practice and learner 
performance than the teachers themselves? 
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